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VII. Tue Course or Strupy. 


In the preparation of this Course, I have been aided by the scheme 
adopted by the State Teachers’ Assoviation, by suggestions furnished 
by the Institute Conductors, and by items found in other works on the 
same subject. 

It is not necessary to state here that this Course is based, in its 
main features, upon the list of branches which our district schools 
are required to teach. Section 447, of the Revised Statutes, contains 
this provision: “Orthography, Orthoepy, Reading, Writing, Gram- 
mar, Geography, Arithmetic, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Constitution of this State, shall be taught in every district 
school, and such other branches as the district board may determine.” 
While instruction in Drawing and Vocal Music is here included, it is 
made optional for two reasons; first, the law does not specially pro- 
vide that these studies shall be taught in our public schools; and 
second, the majority of the teachers in our country schools are not 
qualified to train children in them. Still, it is urged that regular 
exercises in these shall be conducted, whenever the district 
board are willing, the teacher is competent, and the other studies in 
the school are not thereby neglected. It is recommended that oral 
lessons in morals and manners, and in the elements of a portion of 
the natural sciences, shall be presented in the general exercises 
throughout the Course, whenever this work can be done to the ad- 
vantage of the pupils. 

1— Vor. X.— No. 12. 
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The attempt is made, in this Course, to adapt the different steps or 
grades of instruction in the various branches to the existing wants of 
the pupils in attendance upon the ungraded schools of the State, and 
to the general conditions under which these schools are organized and 
managed. There is kept constantly in mind the work which has been 
performed, in the past few years, in our Teachers’ Institutes and 
Normal Schools, to furnish a clearer understanding of the elementary 
studies, and of the most suitable methods for teaching the different 
subjects embraced in these studies. Without doubt, the State will 
have to depend, for several years to come, upon these agencies in per- 
formiag the same work, before this scheme for grading the country 
schools can be placed in complete operation. 

It is thought best to incorporate in the outline of the studies given 
in each general division of the Course, such specific directions or 
hints on the treatment of each study as may aid the teachers in 
adapting their instruction to the different stages in the development 
of the pupil’s mind. 

A period of nine years is usually required for a child in our rural 
schools to gain a fair knowledge of the common branches. The 
brighter pupils may accomplish this work in less time, while the duller 
ones will be occupied for a longer period. A very large percentage of 
the children in the State receive, before they reach sixteen years of age, 
all the culture which they ever obtain in our schools. There are sug- 
gested two plans for arranging the studies in the Course which the 
children in the country districts can complete, on an average, in nine 
years. One is to designate, for each year or each term in the year, as 
is done in some of the graded schools of our cities, what subjects or 
parts of each study, or which portions of each text-book, shall be 
pursued in that time. The other is to group these subjects or studies 
into larger divisions, each of which can be mastered by the pupils in 
three years on an average. I have chosen the latter plan as the more 
feasible, and it is the one which has been approved by the State 
Teachers’ Association. These divisions correspond very nearly with 
the departments of study which are assigned severally to the primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades of the public schools in our cities 
and large villages. On this classification the pupils in our country 
schools can be ranged, on the basis of the branches, or portions of the 
branches which they are pursuing, into three ranks, frequently desig- 
nated in this State as the Primary, Mrppie, and Upper Fors. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDIES FOR THE PRIMARY FORM. 


1. READING. 


For pupils in the Primary Form, Spelling, Writing, and Lan- 
guage Lessons should be closely associated with Reading. They 
should not, at the beginning, be taught as separate and distinct exer- 
cises, but as aids for illustrating and enforcing the proper instruction 

Reading. A very large share of the work assigned to this Form 
must, in accordance with the intellectual needs of children, be em- 
braced under this subject. It is of the highest importance that these 
children should be correctly taught the elements of reading, talking, 
and writing the English language. In this study, more than in any 
other, is shown the teaching ability of a person in charge of a public 
school. 

(1) Lessons in the Primer. 


Reading.— Words and sentences in print learned from primers, 
word-cards, or charts, with the aid of the blackboard. The minds of 
children trained to recognize in printed signs the words which they 
use familiarly in speech. Special attention directed to their clear 
conception of the ideas which these words represent. The letters 
which compose the words, are learned incidentally,— first, in promis- 
cuous order; and second, in the order of the alphabet. The teacher 
attends carefully to the pupil’s distinct articulation of the sounds 
heard in the words. Seek to form the habit that simultaneously the 
eye of the pupil recognizes the word, the mind recalls the idea, and 
the voice utters the sounds. 

Spelling.— Name the letters in the words of the reading lessons. 
The ability should early be formed to distinguish and separate the 
sounds heard in short and familiar words; and to associate, in the 
spelling exercises, the sounds with the letters which represent them. 

Writing.— The teacher first prints on the blackboard the words 
learned, showing the pupils how each letter is made; and then re- 
quires these pupils to print the same words on their slates, teaching 
them how to hold their pencils, and guiding their hands in making 
the letters. 

Language Lessons.— Insist upon the pupils placing the words of 
the reading lesson in sentences formed by themselves. Engage them 
in easy conversation for the purpose of practicing them in the proper 
use of these words. Have them copy on their slates the sentences 
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given in the primers or charts, or printed on the blackboard, they 
observing the use of the small and the capital letters. 

(2) The First Reader Completed. 

Reading.— Continue the same methods presented under Lessons in 
the Primer, for the purpose of increasing the child’s vocabulary of 
printed words, and of improving his articulation. Particular care 
exercised in overcoming any hesitancy in the utterance of sounds or 
words, any clipping or slurring of the consonant sounds, and any sub- 
stitution of one vowel sound for another. Thorough drill in making 
such of the latter sounds as are marked by the breve and the macron, 
Cultivate a full, not a boisterous voice, and a pure, natural tone in 
reading. The teacher should frequently furnish in his own reading, 
the models in articulation, in firm and agreeable tones, and in mod- 
ulations of voice, to be imitated by the pupils. The latter should be 
so well acquainted with the words in the sentence or paragraph to be 
read, that they express the sentiment as their own, in asimilar manner 
as they doin talking. Accented syllables recognized. The progress of 
the pupil in reading depends mainly upon the skill of the teacher in 
making the exercises lively, pleasant, and thoughtful. 

Spelling— Name the letters in the words of the reading lesson, 
and in other words introduced by the teacher into the exercise. Spell 
by sound the monosyllables, particularly those which contain the 
vowels marked with the breve and the macron. Silent letters recog- 
nized. 

Writing.— While the pupils continue the exercises in printing, 
they should now be taught to make script letters, both small and 
capital. Teacher first writes words and sentences on the blackboard, 
calling attention to the form of the letters and the movements of the 
hand in making them. Pupils write these words and sentences on 
their slates, the teacher using great care at first in showing them how 
to hold and move the pencil in forming each letter. They re- 
quired to bring to the reading class each day an assigned part of the 
lesson on their slates. 

Language Lessons.—Sentences and paragraphs copied. Pupils 
taught how to build simple sentences, which they write on their 
slates. Observing the use of capital letters continued. The principal 
marks of punctuation recognized and named. Familiar talks on the 
pictures in the reading books, and on well-known objects, as animals, 
plants, and playthings; and the substance of these talks afterwards 
given by the pupils. Simple stories told by teacher, and reproduced 
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by pupils. All incorrect expressions used in conversation or in writ- 
ing noted and corrected. 

(3) The Second Reader Completed. 

Reading.— Pupils drilled to pronounce correctly every word in the 
lesson. Required to give in their own language, before reading, the 
principal thoughts in the lesson. Drill exercises on the words and 
syllables enunciated with difficulty. All the remaining vowel sounds 
and the consonant sounds learned, with their diacritical marks, as 
used in Webster’s Dictionary. Continue the work of cultivating a 
full and agreeable voice. Often test the pupils’ comprehengion of the 
meaning of important words in the lesson, by requiring them to sub- 
stitute other words for these. See that the thought in each sentence 
is expressed by the proper elements of the voice. With significant 
expression, develop fluent reading. Cause pupils to make suitable 
pauses of voice at commas, semicolons, interrogation points, and 
periods. 

Spelling.— Spell by oral and written methods the words in the 
reading lessons, and from spelling-books or other sources. Drill exer- 
cises in designating, in both methods, the vowel and consonant sounds 
by their diacritical marks. Frequent practice in making these sounds. 
Give special attention to syllabication. Learn lists of monosyllables 
pronounced alike, but spelled differently. 

Writing. — Continue slate work. Pupils also taught to write by* 
crayon on blackboard, and by lead-pencil on paper. Careful attention 
given to the positions of their body and to the movements of their 
fingers and arms in using the latter. Exercises from copies on black- 
board and in copy-books of the pupils. The simpler small letters 
analyzed, and formed from principles, as straight line, right curve, and 
left curve. Constant effort to secure legibility and neatness. The 
slant, spacing, height, and form of the letters criticized and corrected 
in every exercise. From the beginning, follow the rule that there shall 
be, each day, a little of the science of writing, and a good deal of the art. 

Language Lessons.— Continue work of copying sentences and 
paragraphs, of observing the use of capital letters, and of building 
sentences. In the last exercise insert words omitted in sentences, and 
construct sentences which will include words selected in the les- 
son, or by the teacher. Distinguish telling and asking sentences. 
The principal marks of punctuation, and their respective uses, care- 
fully learned. Short poems and extracts in prose from the Readers 
and other books, committed to memory and recited. Reproduce on 
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paper simple stories told by teacher. Compose brief descriptions of 
familiar objects, such as pictures, animals, plants, and articles in the 
school room. Aim:to secure correct ideas, as well as correct state- 
ments. 


2. ARITHMETIC. 


The object in view in the work under Numbers in the Primary 
Form, is to give the pupils the ability to perform the four fundamen- 
tal operations with neatness, rapidity, and accuracy. This ability 
the pupils should acquire before they are allowed to pass on to work 
requiring & larger exercise of the reasoning powers. The training in 
this Form should be so thorough that, in all subsequent work, the 
operations may be performed semi-mechanically. 

(1) Develop the idea of the numbers as far as nine. Pupils count 
objects, as books, seats, beans, stones, and splints. The teacher writes 
on blackboard the figure representing the number of ebjects counted, 
showing pupils how the figure is made and used. Pupils write the 
same on slates. Numerous examples introduced. 

Exercises in the addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
of these numbers, by Grube’s method, or some other equivalent to it. 
No result greater than nine. All work illustrated by objects, as be- 
fore. Instruction in making and using the signs of operation. 

4 (2) Develop the law of Decimal Notation as far as one hundred. 
Practice in counting objects from 10 to 100, and writing on black- 
board and slates the figures representing these numbers. Frequent 
exercises in writing and reading the numbers. Continue work under 
the four fundamental operations, the largest number given to be 
within the limits of 9 and 100, and no result greater than 100. Show 
the connection between these fundamental operations, especially be- 
tween addition and multiplication, subtraction and division. Con- 
crete illustrations, as before, some of which the pupils are required 
to construct. 

(8) Learn Roman Notation to 50. 

(4) Develop the law of Decimal Notation as far as one thousand, 
under the First Period of numbers. Proceed in the same way as be- 
fore in counting, writing, and reading numbers from 100 to 1,000. 
Easy exercises from text-book in arithmetic, and practical ones dic- 
tated by teacher, in the four fundamental operations, in the ordinary 
manner. No result greater than 1,000. Carrying and borrowing 
explained. Pupils led to construct the usual tables in addition, sub- 
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traction, multiplication, and division; and then thoroughly commit 
these tables to memory. 

(5) Learn Roman Notation to 100. 

(6) Fractional divisions of the unit. A knowledge of the signifi- 
cance of such simple fractions as are represented by a single digit in 
each term. Improper fractions avoided. Use abundant concrete 
illustrations, from text-books, and those suggested by teacher or orig- 
inated by pupils. 

(7) The tables of denominate numbers in familiar use thoroughly 


learned. 
3. GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) Oral lessons on objects which pupils have observed in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 

(a) Physical features, /and — hill, wood, and prairie; water — brook, 
pond, and lake. 

(b) Composition of land, soils —gravel, loam, sandy, and clay; 
rocks — lime, sand, slate, and granite. 

(c) Vegetation, plants — wild and tame; trees — different kinds in 
the vicinity. 

(d) Animals, guadrupeds — wild and tame; birds — wild and tame; 
fishes — caught in the lakes and rivers. 

(e) Occupations of men, their tools and productions. 

(2) Oral exercises on location. Develop and fix the idea of (a) posi- 
tion, (b) direction, (c) distance, and (d) area. 

(3) Uses of maps, and their construction taught. Teacher draws 
upon blackboard, with the help of the pupils, maps expressing the 
ideas brought out in the preceding exercises. Pupils copy these 
maps on paper. This exercise done by mapping the school room, 
the school grounds, and other well-known localities in the vicinity. 
Ideas of scale developed. 

(4) Oral exercises with the globe, teaching the shape of the earth, 
directions upon it, and its motions as the causes of day and night, 
and summer and winter. 


4. Drawing. Optional. 


When this branch is introduced into the Course, it is suggested the 
exercises in it be conducted on Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week, 
in the place of Writing. 

(1) The work should be with straight lines,— vertical, horizontal, 
and oblique. 
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(2) Exercises in judging short distances, by bisecting and trisecting 
the lines drawn; also by marking off the lines into definite lengths, 
as one inch, two inches, ete. 

(3) Draw parallel, oblique lines, slanting to the right, and slanting 
to the left. 

(4) Draw straight lines to form angles,— right, acute, and obtuse. 

(5) Draw triangles, — right-angled, acute-angled, obtuse-angled, 
equiangular, isosceles, and scalene. 


OUTLINE OF STUDIES FOR THE MIDDLE FORM. 


In this Form, the work should be done, in all the branches, under 
the idea that the pupils are to be more self-reliant, less dependent 
upon the teacher for instruction, and aided more by their text-books, 
They should be led to form ideas more as the result of their own 
thinking and study. 

1. Reavine. 


The instruction in this branch should be given with great thorough- 
ness in this form, and the progress of the pupils in it must necessarily 
be very slow. Continue the exercises presented under the Primary 
Form, for increasing the pupil’s knowledge of printed words; for se- 
curing distinct articulation, by careful reading of the lessons and by 
drill exercises in the elementary sounds; for forming strong and pleas- 
ant tones of voice; and for acquiring a clear knowledge of the thoughts 
in the reading lessons. ; 

In this Form, the recitations in Spelling, Writing, and Language 
Lessons, as well as in Reading, should be presented not as in the Pri- 
mary Form, but in separate classes and as distinct exercises, though 
the subject-matter of each branch is still treated as closely connected 
with that of the others. 

(1) Third Reader Completed. Two additional objects to be reached 
by this Reader: First. To acquire a greater mastery in the proper 
use of words, by studying their pronunciation and meaning. Aided 
by suggestions in the Reader, and especially by Webster’s Dictionary. 
Pupils taught how to use the latter work. Points to be carefully no- 
ticed under pronunciation: (2) The powers of the letters determined, 
and indicated by the diacritical marks; and ()) The accented and the 
unaccented syllables studied,—the former marked, and the principal 
rules for pronouncing syllables learned. The meaning of words should 
also be ascertained from the context. Second. To acquire the correct 
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and forcible expression of the thought in the sentence, by practicing 
the principles of emphasis, particularly of force, time, and inflection. 

Frequently the pieces read as a whole, to excite and sustain a keen 
interest in the lessons. 

(2) Miscellaneous works. Story books, papers for juvenile readers, 
and children’s magazines used in the school, for the purpose of gain- 
ing greater facility in reading, and of cultivating a taste for reading 
outside of the school room. 

(3) Exercises in the recitation of short selections, in prose and poe- 
try, memorized by the pupils. Criticise pronunciation, tones, and 
vocal expression of the thought. 


2. SPELLING. 


(1) Oral, written, and phonic spelling of the words in the Reader, 
or in the Spelling-book of the same grade as those in the Reader, and 
lists of words dictated by the teacher. Frequent reviews of words 
missed in spelling. Attend under oral spelling, to distinct utterance 
and agreeable tones; under written, to legible penmanship and neat- 
ness of the work; and under phonic, to correct analysis and produc- 
tion of the sounds in the words. Define, before spelling, all words new 
or not familiar. 

(2) Occasionally pupils should, in the spelling exercises, write on 
their slates or the blackboard, paragraphs from text-books or news- 
papers, selected and dictated by the teacher. . 


3. LANGUAGE LEsSONS. 


The teacher guided in this work by some standard text-book on 
language lessons. 

(1) Continue the study of the use of capital letters and marks of 
punctuation; and also the exercises in building sentences, and in 
composing brief descriptions of familiar objects and narrations of 
simple events. Criticise carefully all such exercises. 

(2) Distinguish imperative and exclamatory sentences. 

(3) Analyze sentences as to their construction — simple, compound, 
and complex; and as to their essential elements — subject and predi- 
cate. Use sentences from the Reader. 

(4) Study the uses of words in sentences so as to classify them 2§ 
parts of speech,—giving particular attention to name, action, and 
quality words. Construct sentences which exemplify the use of the 
words selected. 
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(5) Correction of errors in language used by pupils in all exercises 
of the school. 

4, ARITHMETIC. 

In the processes of this study, what has to be done, and how it is 
done, should be made clear by correct illustrations, and by frequent 
practice, so as to secure exact knowledge, accuracy, and rapidity 
in the work; then educe the rule. Pupils should not be required 
to set forth every step in the operations, except when the aim is 
to show the reason of the rule. Use the ordinary text-books in this 
branch. 

(1) Writing and reading numbers as far as millions. Exercises in 
the fundamental operations with such numbers. So far the object is 
the same as in the Primary Form — a move extended view of Decimal 
Notation being given. 

(2) Exercises in factoring numbers. 

(a) Even and odd numbers; (b) Prime and Composite numbers; 
(c) Divisibility of numbers; (d) Factoring; (e) Greatest Common 
Divisor, by factoring, and by other methods; (f) Least Common Mul- 
tiple by factoring, and by other methods; (g) Cancellation. 

The object in view, in these exercises, is to make the pupils familiar 
with the factors of numbers, so that in all the subsequent work they 
may be able to use numbers in the smallest terms possible, and to 
work by the most expeditious methods. At the same time, abundant 
opportunity is afforded them to use their skill in the fundamental 
operations. 

(8) Common fractions. Show the identity of the four fundamental 
operations, as used with fractions and with whole numbers. 

In the various cases of reduction of fractions, the pupils should be 
required to use the knowledge and skill acquired in the drill exercises 
in factoring numbers. 

In addition and subtraction, fractions should be arranged, like whole 
numbers, in columns. As in whole numbers, the denomination should 
be indicated but once. The fractions should be reduced at once to 
their least common denominator, which may be less than any one of 
the given denominators. 

In multiplication of fractions, divide the denominator, when possible, 
in preference to multiplying the numerator; and in division, divide the 
numerator, when possible, in preference to multiplying the denom- 
inator. 

(4) Decimal fractions. Assign reasons for treating them as a special 
class. 
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Reduction of common fractions to decimals, and of decimals to 
common fractions. What common fractions can be exactly expressed 
as decimals? What common fractions cannot be so expressed ? 

Exercises in the fundamental operations with decimals, showing 
their identity as used here and as used with whole numbers and 
common fractions. 

(5) Learn Roman Notation to 1,000. 


5. GEOGRAPHY. 


(1) Oral instruction in local Geography continued. That of school- 
district, section of land and its divisions, town, county, and State 
taught, reaching to localities which pupils have not seen. Maps of 
these constructed by teacher and pupils, or printed ones supplied. 

(2) Oral exercises with the globe continued. Tlustrate other funda- 
mental facts and principles of this study. Secure clear ideas of these 
facts and principles, and of the Geographical terms used. 

(8) Map and text-book work. With outline maps, or with the In- 
troductory Geography of some series, study these general subjects: 
(a) The World and its Hemispheres, (b) North America, (c) United 
States and its general divisions, (d) South America, (e) Europe, (f) 
Asia, (g) Africa, (h) Australia. Follow the order and directions of 
the text-book. 

(4) Instruction given in map drawing. Pupils draw the maps in 
their lessons, not in extreme detail. 


6. History. 


This branch taught by conversations with the pupils in the general 
exercises, or as combined with local Geography in a daily recitation, 
during some terms under this Form. Pupils always reproduce the sub- 
stance of the conversations. Aim to prepare for the study of United 
States History in next Form. Secure, if possible, these results in the 
minds of the children: A pleasurable interest in historical subjects; 
and a comprehension of the most elementary ideas on which history 
is formed. 

(1) Relate incidents in the history of the locality where the school 
is situated. 

(2) Narrate striking occurrences in the settlement of the town, 
county, and State. 

(3) Tell or read historical stories, illustrating important events in 
the history of the country. 
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WRITING. 


The time should be spent mainly in writing from copies. A good 
deal of practice is needed for a very little theory. A teacher will be 
obliged to use all his ingenuity to prevent these exercises from bee 
coming irksome. Any method which secures faithful, persistent 
work in writing from copies, is a good method. 

(1) Continwe the analysis of small Ictters. Make such letters from 
their principles, and combine them in words. 

(2) Instruction in the analysis of capital letters. Form these letters 
from their principles, and combine them, at the beginning of words, 
with small letters. Practice in using forearm movement. 

(3) Writing-books. Use Nos. 1, 2,3, 4 of any system, following 
carefully the instructions given in each number. Write with pen and 
ink. 

8. Drawina. Optional. 

(1) Continue the exercises in drawing straight lines in any position, 
and in dividing straight lines into equal parts, and into parts of defi- 
nite length. 

(2) Drawing the ical and the oblong. 

(3) Construction and dictation exercises of equal sbenists, side by 
side, base to base, apex to apex; squares on the sides of triangles, tri- 
angles on the sides of squares; concentric squares; and diameters and 
diagonals of squares. 

(4) Simple exercises based on the square:—The four-pointed star; 
the Greek cross; the Maltese cross; the Star cross; and others. 


OUTLINE OF STUDIES FOR THE UPPER FORM. 


It is sought to complete, in this Form, the instruction of the dis- 
trict schools in the elementary branches. The constant aim should 
be to cultivate careful and independent thinking, and the most ready 
use of the knowledge gained in the school. To these ends, analyze 
thoroughly all difficult processes, consider the reasons for the main 
operations, and search for the facts underlying each important sub- 
ject; and also by correct and repeated efforts, acquire quickness and 
accuracy in working. 

1. Reaprna. 

In every reading exercise, develop an intelligent comprehension of 
the thoughts in the lesson. Always define the more important words 
and phrases. Study the historical, scientific, literary, and other allu- 
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sions. Have a clear idea of the scope of the piece. Know something 
of the biography of its author. Give a logical analysis of the sen- 
tences. Adapt the style of the reading to the sentiment and kind of 
expression, in accordance with the rules of elocution taught in the 
Reader. Practice drill exercises in vocal culture, to give flexibility 
and power to the organs of voice and speech. Pupils should cultivate 
self-possession, and a fluent, agreeable, and forcible manner in reading. 

(1) The Fourth Reader completed, and selected reading. 

Study and apply the rules for the use of emphasis, stress, volume, 
pitch, inflection, rate, and quality of voice. Follow the special in- 
structions given with any lesson in the Reader. Occasionally write 
a synopsis of the reading lesson; always review in thought, if possi- 
ble, the substance of each lesson studied. Criticise not only the me- 
chanical faults in reading, but also the incorrect expression of the 
sense. Teacher should guide pupils to form the habit of reading, en- 
courage them to read outside the school room, and advise them in the 
selection of useful books and newspapers. Extracts from these should 
be introduced into the class exercises. 

(2) Occasional exercises in presenting declamations and original 
essays. Criticise kindly, but thoroughly. 

2. SPELLING. 

While the oral and phonic methods of spelling are still used, the 
written should be made the prevailing method in this Form. 

(1) Spell words in the Reader and in selected articles, or the Spelling- 
book completed. Write dictation exercises taken from the Reader and 
the text-books in other branches. Weekly reviews in the spelling of 
words previously studied. 

(2) Define, before spelling, new or unfamiliar words; and encourage 
the frequent use of the Dictionary. 

(8) Principal rules of spelling learned and persistently applied. 

(4) Learn the spelling of lists of common abbreviations. 


3. LANGUAGE LESSONS AND GRAMMAR. 


(1) Use the ordinary text-books in Language Lessons and in formal 
Grammar. 

(2) Under Syntax, attend specially to the exercises in faulty eon- 
struction. Correct these and give the reasons. 

(3) Parse words and analyze sentences in the Reader. Use some 
system of diagrams, as they present to the eye the essential parts of a 
sentence, and the relation of the words to each other. 
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(4) Require frequent exercises in composition and letter writing. If 
on assigned topics, aid the pupils to find information on them. Re. 
produce short and suitable selections read by the teacher. All these 
exercises should be carefully examined and criticised as to the use of 
capital letters and punctuation marks, the selection of words not in 
their proper meaning, the construction of sentences, and the grammat- 
ical mistakes. The compositions and the letters may be read at the 
Rhetorical Exercises of the school. 


4. ARITHMETIC. 


All the operations required in the solution of a problem, should be 
indicated before any of them are performed. The whole attention 
should be centered first on the reasoning necessary for the solution; 
and second, on the operations. Cancellation should be employed 
when it will shorten the work. Principles should be understood be- 
fore rules are constructed or learned. Rules should be based on prin- 
ciples. Originality in methods of solution should be encouraged, 
The pupil should be directed to make his own classifications. No 
merit in Arithmetic will offset lack of accuracy. The results must be 
true or the work is worthless. Rapidity, directness, and neatness of 
work tend to accuracy. Often introduce both mental and written 
exercises for rapid work and results. Use ordinary text-books in 
this branch. 

(1) Make out bills and balance ledger accounts. 

(2) Compound numbers, using the tables in common use. The fund- 
amental operations with compound numbers should show their iden- 
tity as used here, and as used with whole numbers, common fractions, 
and decimals. Original examples, as well as those from the text-books, 
on the measurement of rectangular surfaces and solids, lands, flooring, 
papering, painting, carpeting, lumber, timber, cord-wood, masonry, 
bins, and boxes. 

(83) Ratio and Proportion. Problems solved by the rule of three, 
and also by the common forms of analysis. Show that the operations 
are the same by whatever method the problem is solved. Study here 
the general principles of division, as they appear in simple division, 
in fractions, and in ratio. 

(4) Percentage. Definitions of the terms used. Reduction of frac- 
tional values to per cent.; and reduction of values in per cent. to 
common fractions and to decimals. The applications of percentage to 
problems not involving time, as profit and loss, commission, stocks, 
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etc. The applications to problems involving time, as simple interest, 
compound interest, discount, bank discount, ete. 

(5) Square and Cube Root. Solve problems by factoring and by the 
rules. 

5. GEOGRAPHY. 

Continue the use of maps, outline or from text-book, in learning 
the location of different places, the comparative size of different coun- 
tries, the courses of rivers, the ranges of mountains, ete. Continue 
the instruction under map drawing, using lines of latitude and longi- 
tude; and teaching pupils how to indicate rivers, mountains, coast line, 
and boundaries between different countries. 

(1) Text-book work. Complete the Intermediate or Common School 
Geography of some series. Among the topies, give special attention 
to Europe, the United States, and Wisconsin; and examine carefully 
their physical features, inhabitants, products, means of communica- 
tion, and commercial centers. 

6. Unrrep States History. 

This branch should be pursued in our schools for the aid it gives in 
fixing more clearly in mind the geographical features of our country, 
for the valuable information it imparts on the origin and growth of 
this Nation, and as preliminary to the study of the Constitutions of 
the United States and Wisconsin. In this study, use constantly a 
map of this country; bring out the leading events and personages of 
each period; establish the causes and then the results; and reach a 
general survey of the present condition and movements of the people. 

(1) Use text-book. Pursue the study by topics, as follows: (a) Dis- 
coveries and settlements; (b) Colonial period, with its different govern- 
ments and claims to territory; (c) Early growth of the idea of the 
Union; (d@) Revolutionary War; (e) Period of the Confederation; and 
(/) The period since the adoption of the Constitution, with its differ- 
ent administrations. 


7. CONSTITUTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES AND WISCONSIN. 

(1) Use ordinary text-books on these subjects. By conversations 
and by questions, the teacher should show the similarity and con- 
nections between the two forms of government. 

8. WritTING. 

(1) Writing-books. Use other copy-books after No. 4 of the sys- 

tem adopted in the school. Follow the instructions in each number. 
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(2) Practice business forms, letter writing, and keeping accounts by 
single entry. 

(3) In all the blackboard work and in all written exercises of the dif- 
ferent classes, require neatness and legibility. 


9. Drawine. Optional. 


(1) Use some elementary text-book. 

(2) Inventive drawing with straight-lined figures. Horizontal repe- 
tition, vertical repetition, repetition about the center, and center with 
border. 

(8) Exercises in simple curved lines. Figures formed by straight 
and curved lines, leaf and flower forms, and designs from the same. 


10. Vocan Music. Optional. 


In the exercises of this study, the pupils in all the Forms can, in 
many points, be instructed together. Usually this work should be 
performed at a time set apart for general exercises. 

(1) Learn to sing simple melodies by rote. 

(2) Practice the scale in diiferent keys. 

(8) Read notes written on the blackboard, or presented in the exer- 
cises of some Singing-book designed for school use. From the latter, 
learn easy and spirited songs. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


This synopsis can be copied by the teacher or printed on a card, 
to be posted in the school room or distributed among the pupils for 
them to consult. 


For THE Primary Form. 


1. Reading. Primer or Chart, First and Second Readers. 
2. Spelling. Oral and written spelling of all words in reading lessons, and 
words from other sources. 

3. Writing. First by print, and then by script letters; write words and sen- 
tences from Readers, and those presented by teacher. ; : 
4. Language Lessons. Proper use of familiar words, copying and building 
sentences, observing uses of capital letters and punctuation marks, reproducing 
stories told, and composing brief descriptions and simple narrations. Tedling 

and as/:ing sentences. Short selections memorized and recited. 

5. Arithmetic. Ideas of numbers and Decimal Notation as far as 1,000. Exer- 
cises in the four fundamental operations, by Grube’s Method. Roman Notation 
to 100. Proper fractions, and familiar tables of denominate numbers. 
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6. Geography. Oral lessons on well-known physical and other objects, on 
ideas of location, on uses and construction of maps, and on properties of the 
globe. 

%. Drawing — Optional. Straight lines in different positions, divisions of 
these lines, angles, and triangles. 


For THE MIDDLE Form. 


1. Reading. Third Reader and Miscellaneous works for Children. Webster’s 
Dictionary used by pupils. Recitation of short pieces. 

2. Spelling. Oral, written, and phonic spelling of words in reading lessons or 
Spelling-book, and dictated by teacher. Copy selected paragraphs. 

3. Language Lessons. Continue former exercises. imperative and exclamatory 
sentences. Simple, compound, and complex sentences analyzed. Subject and 
predicate, and parts of speech studied. Faulty language corrected. 

4, Arithmetic. Processes made familiar. Decimal Notation as far as 1,000,000. 
Factoring numbers. Common and decimal fractions. Roman Notation to 1,000. 

5. Geography. Oral instruction on local Geography and the globe continued. 
Map and text-book work in Introductory Geography on the grand divisions of 
the Earth. Instruction in map drawing. 

6. Tistory. Remarkable incidents or events in the history of the locality, 
town, county, and State, related. Historical stories about this country. 

% Writing. Analysis and combination of small and capital letters. First 
four copy-books of any system. 

8. Drawing— Optional. Exercises in straight lines continued. Square and 
oblong, squares with triangles, and combinations of the square. 

For THE UprEerR Form. 

1. Reading. Fourth Reader, and selected reading. Declamations and reading 
essays. 

2. Spelling. Mainly by written method, spell words in readingglessons or 
Spelling-book. Learn rules for speiling, and common abbreviations. 

8. Language Lessons and Grammar. Study the ordinary text-books. Attend 
to faulty constructions in Syntax. Parsing and Analyzing. Write composi- 
tions and letters. 

4, Arithmetic. Commercial Accounts, Compound Numbers, Ratio and Pro- 
portion, Percentage, and Square and Cube Root. 

5. Geography. Intermediate or Common School Geography completed. Spe- 
cial attention to Europe, United States, and Wisconsin. 

6. Untied States History. Study by topic as preparatory to Civil Government. 

7. Constitutions of the United States and Wisconsin. Use ordinary text-books 
and oral instruction. 

8. Writing. Other copy-books, business forms, letter writing, and keeping 
simple accounts. 

9. Drawing — Optional. Use text-book. Inventive drawing with straight- 
lined figures, and with simple curved lines. 

10. Vocal Mustc— Optional. Exercises by all the pupilsin singing simple 
melodies, practicing the scale, reading notes, and learning spirited songs. 


%— Vor. X.— No. 12. 
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OUR SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


The many anomalies in the orthography and orthoepy of our lan- 
guage, press upon the careful student the necessity of some change, 
The marvellous extension of the English language, during the pres- 
ent century, on the continent of Europe, in India and Oceanica, besides 
the greater part of America with its prospective spread within a few 
decades into Mexico, Central America, and the Southern Peninsula, 
makes the necessity of a change more imperative, so as to facilitate 
those commercial relations which modern industries are creating, and 
to open up to the world those treasures of freedom and of constitu- 
tional government which its literature contains. 

It is not to be judged, as some would seem to imply, that the Eng- 
lish language, in respect to anomalies in spelling, isa sinner above 
all others. This is common to all living languages. Physiologie and 
climatic changes, the desire for novelty in pronunciation, the adop- 
tion of new words from other languages, and the stereotyped charac- 
ter of spelling as compared with the fluctuating character of spoken 
words, will ever be producing points of disagreement, demanding a 
rectification of the orthography. New alphabetic sounds will arise, 
old ones will change or disappear just as in the past. At the com- 
mencement of the present century, the two sounds of a which are 
found respectively in the words ask and fare, were not recognized by 
Walker, the most philosophic of our early orthoepists, while the 
sound of ¢ in clerk, merchant, sergeant, etc., corresponded to the sound 
of a as now heard in march. 

So long as a people are without a standard literature and unham- 
pered by authoritative dictionaries, they easily accommodate them- 
selves to these vocal changes, each according to his taste, the law of 
the “survival of the fittest,” determining which shall prevail. But 
now, under the tyranny of the lexicographers, a manhaving any per- 
tention to education, must have a moral courage most uncommon to 
spell a word in a way not sanctioned by Worcester, Webster, or 
Smart; or who, being caught in it, would not blush as if he had been 
convicted of breaking the Decalogue. A fine illustration of our bond- 
age is seen in the forged letter on the Chinese question attributed to 
General Garfield. The spelling of the word companys (companies), 
was proof positive that the letter could not be the work of the schol- 
arly Garfield, but of some ignorant pretender. Had this happened in 
Washington's day, there would have been no such presumption. 
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It is not to be supposed either that our language in its orthography 
is without law, or that the most of its anomalies cannot be accounted 
for. The dropping of harsh consonant sounds, common in all lan- 
guages as the people advance in civilization, and the tendency to drop 
all strongly diphthongal sounds, have had a marked effect on the re- 
maining vowel sounds. Its cosmopolite character in virtue of which 
it refuses not to adopt words from any language, civilized or savage, 
has also had the effect of disfiguring its orthography, and the ques- 
tion is how to correct this growing disfigurement. 

There are two principal methods for accomplishing this end. The 
first, which may be called the “root and branch” method, contem- 
plates having a separate chatacter for every spoken sound; and if the 
commonly accepted definition of a letter, viz.; “ that it is a character 
representing a sound of the human voice heard in speaking,” were al- 
together correct, there would seem to be no other way open to us. 
But this is not the whole truth in regard toa letter. A letter has 
three functions: — 

J. It may simply represent a sound of the human voice heard in 
speaking. 

2. It may indicate a moditication of the sound of another letter. 

3. It may combine both these functions. Illustrations will be 
found farther on.’ 

This threefold function of our alphabetic characters, makes another 
method practicable for reforming our orthography and bringing our 
spelling into harmony with our pronunciation, and both in accord- 
‘ance with law. Indeed, it requires that we simply follow consciously 
and of set purpose the law of change in phonetie representation, 
which the genius of English speech has developed naturally and un- 
consciously, and in the main satisfactorily hitherto. This requires 
few if any changes in the character, the power of any given letter 
being readily determined by its position and relation. 

1Nore. To prevent ambiguity, I may give the sense.in which the terms 
vowel and consonant are here used: A vowel is a sound of the human voice made 
by the breath modified by the configuration of the more or less open cavity of 
the mouth. 

A consonant is a sound made by the breath modified by the more or less close 
contact of the organs of speech. 

It may be well, also, to remind the reader that these two classes glide into 
each other (as plant and animal life seem to), moving from the most open station 
a to the most complete closure in port; and that the same letter may represent 
one or other of these classes, according as it stands related to other letters in the 
syllable. W, y, and r are examples, 
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In order to make clear to those who have not given special atten- 
tion to this matter, among whom are many of our younger teachers, 
a few of the well known canons of English orthoepy are here sub- 
joined; and as the letter @ represents the widest range of sounds of 
any of our letters, it is chiefly referred to. Of course, any intelligent 
person can readily extend the list, and certainly every teacher cught 
to complete the series from his own observation and knowledge of the 
language. 

Canon I. The fundamental sound of the letter a, as of every 
vowel in the English language, is found when it is final in an ac- 
cented syllayble: e. 2. ca-per, la-tent, da-tive, ma-ple, etc. This sound 
is called the long or name sound, and serves to illustrate the primary 
function of a letter, viz.; simply to represent a sound heard in speak- 
ing. I believe the exceptions to this rule may be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. 

Canon II. When the vowel is followed immediately by a full 
consonant in the same syllable, it assumes its short sound: e. g. cap, 
rat, mad, pan. This illustrates the double function which certain 
letters perform, the final consonants in the above examples not only 
representing their own proper sounds, but also modifying the preced- 
ing vowel. This, in principle, is similar to what is called wnlaut by 
German philologists. 

Canon III. But when the untrilled 7 follows the letter a in mon- 
osyllable and is final, its causes the @ to take its Italian sound, which 
it retains also in the derivatives. When the 7 is trilled — that is when 
it is consonantal — it has the same effect on the radical vowel as any 
other consonant; e. g. tiirry, covered with tar; tirry, to wait. The 
peculiar effect of vocal 7, as a modifier of the preceding radical vowel, 
extends to all the vowels. 

Canon IV. When the radical vowel is supported by the letter e 
after the intervening consonant, it resumes its long sound: e. g. cape, 
rate, made, pane. It should be observed that in the case of the vowel 
a, the same effect is produced by incorporating tie vowel 7: e. g. 
maid, pain, rain. These cases exemplify the use of a letter for the 
sole purpose of modifying the sound of another. 

The above cases will serve to exemplify the method developed in 
English for making the twenty-six, alphabetic characters do the work 
of forty-two; and were they uniformly applied, its orthography would 
present little difficulty, either to children or foreigners. It, however, 
lacks this uniformity, but there is no insuperable difficulty in bring- 
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: e 
ing it about. Towards this end the labors of the Association for the 
improvement of our spelling are directed. One great obstacle to suc- 
cess is that so few are conscious that these laws exist, imagining that 
there is but one proper sound to each of the letters, and that all other 
sounds are aliens. Now that the teachers of Wisconsin have been 
so thoroughly drilled in making all these sounds, let them add to this 
a knowledge of the normal conditions under which these sounds are 
respectively found, and they will not only have made another step in 
the interesting study of the English alphabet and orthoepy, but they 
will also be prepared intelligently to aid in bringing about those re- 
forms in our orthography, which are so greatly to be desired. 
Pewaukee. ae PR 





HEIDELBERG AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


Heidelberg is one of the old cities of Germany, but it is neverthe- 
less one of the most attractive, in its situation and surroundings. It lies 
upon the south side of the Neckar, just where this tortuous river 
hurries forth from the confinement of the hills into the broad, level 
valley of the Rhine. As you stand upon the much frequented Philo- 
sophenweg, or upon the much more frequented terrace in the old 
castle grounds, you luok down upon a densely crowded, uneven mass 
of tile roofs, about two miles long and less than half a mile wide, 
under which live more than 22,000 people. A cluster of tree-tups, 
here and there, marks the location of a “ Platz,” or gravel-covered 
square; a few church spires and towers rise above the general level; 
the rounded roof of one of the University buildings, with its dwarf- 
like clock tower, arrests the eye; otherwise all is a duJ], undistinguish- 
able, almost unbroken mass of stone. The narrow, winding streets 
which extend through the length of the city, with the numerous 
cross streets and alleys, are but as the crevices between the huge 
blocks of stone in nature’s masonry. Upon one side of one of the 
long streets is the ‘“ Anlage,” or public promenade, with its small 
gardens and parks, which in pleasant weather is thronged from morn- 
ing till night with men, women, children, dogs and baby carriages. 
But from our point of observation, this most beautiful part of the 
city cannot be seen, or rather seems a continuation of the thick 
woods that cover the adjoining hills. Let us climb these hills, and 
take a more extended view from the top of the Konigsstuhl. We 
are now over one thousand feet above the city, and can look almost 
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perpendicularly iow upon it. The Neckar valley stretches far to 
the southeast. Stone-laden barges and long, narrow rafts float rap- 
idly down the swift flowing river. ‘To the west, in the far distance, 
the eye discerns the dim outline of the hills which bound the garden- 
like valley of the Rhine. The Odenwald and the Black Forest darken 
the horizon to the north and the south. ‘Thirty cities and villages 
may be counted, without the aid of telescope or opera glass, and in 
favorable weather the spire of the Strassbourg Cathedral may be seen, 
though nearly one hundred miles away. ‘This fine prospect, however, 
can be enjoyed only at the expense of a tiresome climb of an hour, or 
of several marks, for a carriage or donkey. Those who enjoy pleas- 
ant walks in less elevated regions, have abundant opportunity for de- 
lightful excursions of varying length. ‘This is perhaps one reason for 
Heidelberg’s popularity among the Mnglish as a summer resort, for 
walking seems to be a necessity with them. 

But the great attraction of the place is the ruined castle and its 
charming grounds. This overlooks the city from the hill side, at its 
western extremity. It was founded in the thirteenth century, but 
was not completed in all the grandeur of its palatial proportions until 
about the middle of the seventeenth. It was destroyed during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and again in 1689. The French soldiers were or- 
dered to demolish it thoroughly, and not leave one stone upon an- 
other; but the order could not be fully executed. A maze of ruined 
halls, courts, towers and columns still remains. The walls around 
the court still show the numerous statues, busts, coats of arms, and 
richly carved work that adorned them before the destroyers came. 
Four centuries elapsed from the beginning of the castle to its final 
destruction. For only four decades did the Electors-Palatine enjoy 
the full perfection of its beauty and strength. 

In one of the cellars is the celebrated “Tun of Heidelberg,” the 
largest wine cask in the world. It is thirty-six feet long and twenty- 
four feet in diameter, and has a capacity of 300,000 bottles, or 49,000 
gallons. A dancing floor was built upon the top, to be used in cele- 
brating the filling of the cask. But this occurred only three times. 

The illumination of the castle, which takes place three or four 
times during each summer, is a sight of surpassing beauty. No more 
magical transformation can be imagined than that produced by the 
red Bengal lights upon the somber walls of this picturesque ruin. 

Add to all these external attractions the excellent educational ad- 
vantages to be enjoyed in Heidelberg, and we do not wonder that it is 
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so much frequented by English and Americans. We may consider 
the school here as representative of the German school system. First 
and lowest is the Fol/:sschule, which affords an elementary education, 
all that the compulsory law requires. Hence it is a free school, but 
not a “mixed school” in the proper acceptation of the term. The 
children may play together, but neither study nor recite in the same 
room. Many children never attend any other school, while on the 
other hand many prepare for the higher institutions at home or under 
private tuition, and so never enter the Fol/sschule. At the age of 
six the girls may enter the T'wchterschule, but the boys are not ad- 
mitted to the Gymnasium until they are nine, save in exceptional 
eases. It is difficult to get definite information in regard to the 
methods of instruction and general conduct of these institutions, as 
“visiting schools” is a thing here unknown. But their courses of 
study will give some idea of their character. The following are the 
studies prescribed for the first and last years of the girls’ school: 
Religion, Writing, Numbers, Object Lessons, Singing, Needlework, 
Gymnastics. Last or eighth year: Religion, German Language and 
Literature, French, English, Mathematics (Business calculations, Al- 
gebra and Geometry), Medieval and Modern History, Geography, Phys- 
ics, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, Gymnastics. Branches named 
both in the first and last year, are pursued through the entire course. 
In the fourth year French and Drawing are commenced, and English 
in the seventh. Leligious instruction is given to Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish children in separate classes. Graduates are allowed 
two years additional study in the institution, during which elective 
studies may be pursued. This ends the school days of young ladies. 

The intermediate schools for boys are of two kinds: the Realschule 
or the Bergeschule, and the Gymnasium. The former is a scientific, 
the latter a classical school. English and French are taught in the 
Realschule, but neither Latin nor Greek. These schools, however, 
are not generally popular. Much the larger number prefer the 
severer training of the nine years course in the Gymnasium. The 
following outline of the sixth year’s work may suggest the general 
nature of the course: Religion, German, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Greek History, Mathematics (Algebra and Geometry), Nat- 
ural History, Singing, Gymnastics. These are continued through 
the remaining years of the course; other studies are introduced from 
time to time, English appearing in the last year. It is at once appa- 
rent that the Gymnasium is neither an Academy or a College accord- 
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ing to our American standard. It is thoroughly German. An insti- 
tution that sets a boy to studying Latin at the age of nine, Greek at 
twelve, and Hebrew at fourteen, would hardly be received with favor 
among a people that barely tolerates Latin and German in its High 
Schools, and is ever clamoring for the more “ practical” studies. If, 
however, we judge by results rather than by the course of study, we 
must admit that the Gymnasium is well adapted to the wants of the 
German student, for German scholarship is second to none, whether 
European or American, and the foundation for it is laid in the Gym- 
nasium. 

The schools here open at eight in the morning, and close at four in 
the afternooon, with a two hours intermission from twelve till two. 
The merry groups of children that hurry along the streets with their 
satchels filled with books strapped upon their shoulders like knap- 
sacks is a novel and interesting sight. No books are left in the 
school-buildings. 

A word or two must suffice for the Uniyersity. Though not rank- 
ing among the best of German Universities it is attended by about 
700 students, and offers excellent facilities for the study of Theology, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Science, Medicine, Language, History and 
Jurisprudence. The departments of Medicine and Jurisprudence are 
especially prominent. Among the more noted instructors are Profs. 
Bunsen, Ihne and Bartsch. The school year is divided into two se- 
mesters, commencing respectively in October and April. The plain, 
unattractive buildings are located in different parts of the city, and 
no college “campus” exists to stimulate poetical effusions. 


J. H.C. 
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TWO CURIOUS STORMS. 


NOTICED AT VERMILLION, DAKOTA TERRITORY. 





About the middle of March of the present year, the high winds 
which characterize that boisterous month, became exceptionally 
strong and violent. 

On acertain Saturday, a “ Dakota Zephyr” of unusual vim, puffed 
furiously from the northwest. It was not a hurricane, but it came 
tearing over the broad plains that stretch away to the northward, 
with a power that lifted everything whose solidity was not well es- 
tablished, set all buildings a-trembling, demolished rickety ones, filled 
the air with dust, ashes, cinders, etc., from the fields and burnt dis- 
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tricts of the country, and made travel of any kind a pilgrimage of 
woe. 

The careful housewife closed shutters and lowered curtains to keep 
out the driving dust, but no amount of precaution could avail; and a 
copious layer of mingled dust, ash, and cinder, was spread over win- 
dow sills, carpets, and furniture. A tablespoonful from one narrow 
window sill was the average at my domicile. Thus far, however, 
there was nothing unusual in the affair to a dweller on the western 
plains. 

All night the storm continued, but Sunday morning dawned com- 
paratively calm. 

In the afternoon, a breeze sprang up from the southeast. By Mon- 
day morning, the breeze had increased to a strong wind; and the dust 
that had made such a hurried exodus from Dakota on Saturday, now 
came scurrying tumultuously back, bringing with it a strong re-en- 
forcement from Nebraska. 

Tuesday, and the wind was a gale, still from the southeast. Tues- 
day noon, the strength of the storm began to fail and at four o'clock 
a dead calm reigned. 

The only phenomenon thus far that could attract attention from 
its novelty, was the appearance of the clouds. Some of them were 
very low, while through their openings could be seen the highest 
strata. All were exactly the color of the dust clouds that had filled 
the lower air on Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

The air between the earth and clouds was entirely free from dust 
or smoke at four o'clock P. M. of Tuesday, and remained so until 
evening. At six o’clock a few drops of rain fell. Happening to be 
out of doors, I found a light drop of muddy water upon my hand. 
Where it came from I was at a loss to tell, but presently another and 
another fell. I stepped out into a broad, open space, and held my 
hands for more. They came, and every drop of the supposed rain 
proved to be a drop of mud. 

I took a sheet of white paper and caught a dozen or more, each 
one drying and leaving a deposit of fine dust where it fell. I showed 
these to five or six different persons, while the drops were still falling, 
and each one verified my statements by his own experience on the 
spot. The drops continued to fall for about fifteen minutes, but 
nothing like a shower came. 

The second storm was not, perhaps, so exceptional as the one just 
described, but it seems to be worth noticing. It had the appearance 
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of an ordinary hailstorm; in fact, it passed for such,— the only ele- 
ment lacking to make its claim to that title good, being hailstones, 

It was this feature that attracted my attention. In place of hail- 
stones there fell snow-balls, some round and of the size of large peas 
at first, but increasing until they were larger than cherries. 

More of the balls were conical in shape, perhaps as near like straw- 
berries as anything I could mention in comparison. 

The balls were quite compact and hard, but broke when they struck 
the earth, exactly as any snow-ball breaks. The largest balls were an 
inch in their longer diameter. 

The fall continued about ten minutes, but most of the balls fell in 
about three minutes. Were they hailstones in embryo? 


C. 


COMMENCING SCHOOL. 


As so many schools will commence within the next two weeks, 
now is an appropriate time to offer a few suggestions on the subject 
indicated by the title. ‘“*‘ What is well begun, is half done.” 

[ take it for granted that no teacher in the county wishes to fail, 
that all would prefer to succeed, and that most are willing to work 
for success. Now, success depends largely upon ability to foresee 
difficulties and skill to prepare for them. This foresight and prepa- 
ration must extend into details. The hinges of success, like the 
hinges of a door, are small. ‘ Trifles make perfection,” and attention 
to seeming trifles is often the key to success. ‘To suggest a few 
preparations proper to be made, is the object of this article. 

1. Before leaving home, provide yourself, if your school is in the 
country, with a few cheap slates, some pencils and pens, a quire or two 
of paper, and a few crayons. You may tind the school-house and 
your pupils well provided with these materials, and you may not. Any 
lack of material may be a serious hinderance, and one not easily rem- 
edied. In the country, it is not always easy or convenient to send to 
town for needed materials at once. Hinderance of your work the 
first week may start you on the way to failure. The investment of a 
dollar may give you a good start on the road to success. Pupils need 
not learn to depend upon you for materials, as some may fear. 

2. If you can, go to your field of labor some days before the term is 
to commence. This will show interest in your work, and will aid in 
making an impression favorable to you. When you get there, do not 
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mope, do not loaf. Do not say too much about what you expect to 
do. Let your movements show that you have come to do something, 
and that yon have a pretty good idea what it is. Do not pretend, 
however. Your object in being there is to prepare to open your 
school. Visit the school premises. Become familiar with them. If 
there is anything that you can do to make them more to your liking, 
do it. It may rain on the first morning, so get the wood and kind- 
ling into the building. Look up the register. Study it, and the 
report of your predecessor. Outline a plan of work for the first day. 
Preparation produces confidence; confidence and evident skill com- 
mand respect. Pupils admire a teacher who “knows his business.” 
In whatever you do, be modest. Avoid giving the impression that 
you think the district needs revolutionizing, and that yow are the one 
to do it. 

Ill. On the first morning be the first person on the premises, or 
at least, in the school house. Be busy. Let your pupils then and 
there learn a lesson of industry. If you can read pupils, you can 
pick out one or more who may possibly give you trouble during the 
term. If you can do so withont too plain effort, get such to do some- 
thing for you. Do not talk very much. 

IV. Having called school a few minutes before, at precisely nine 


o'clock commence work. This is to be the first lesson in promptness. 


Pupils usually show a preference for a certain seat. Let each retain 
the seat chosen by him, with the understanding that, while the seat- 
ing is wholly under your control, you prefer to let each one have his 
chosen seat until a change is demanded. ‘The pupils will appreciate 
your consideration. 

Do not take much time with your opening remarks. Let it be felt 
that you execute better than you talk, that your deeds excel your 
promises. Get to work, remembering that your first work is fo secure 
control of your school. If by your acts in pursuance of your duty, 
you secure a feeling that you thoroughly comprehend your work, that 
you can see all pupils at all times, that you cannot be thrown off your 
guard, that you mean to use every one well —that is, do your duty 
by him — the task of controlling the school will not be difficult. In 
all this, do not pretend, do not be rash; be prepared, give your duties 
your whole attention.— Supt. Jas. 7. McCleary. 


ee 
Principles are of more importance than details. If you have not 
time for both, attend chiefly to the former. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


SPELLING. 

I transcribe on paper or tablet the pictures of words that I have in 
my brain. This is the process of spelling, and needs not the slightest 
qualification or explanation to make itself clear to any one who will 
think of exactly what they would do when they write a word. If we 
misspell a word, our brain-picture of it is defective; when we think it 
wrong, we are comparing the written form with the brain-form. Our 
attention to this form brings it more distinctly into the consciousness, 
and the mistake is seen and corrected. 

Words oftentimes come into the brain as combinations of sounds 
(names of letters), which must be translated into forms before they 
can be written. If this has not been done previous to the act of 
writing, a double and difficult process takes place, which, together 
with the absorbing thought of composition, renders such translations 
imperfect. Thus many persons who spell exceedingly well orally, 
make many mistakes in writing. A teacher took three prizes at spell- 
ing-schools, and made five mistakes in spelling in a short note toa 
school committee. 

The foundation of spelling should be, then, the reception in the 
brain of forms, not sounds. The most favorable conditions for the 
mind’s preception and retention of correct word-forms, when ascer- 
tained, will give us the best possible method of teaching spelling. 
First, the closest attention to a form to be retained is brought about 
by the most energetic exercise of the sense of sight upon that form. 
The closest attention to a form is attained by attempting to draw it. 
The closest attention to a word that can be given, is to draw it,— that 
is, to copy it in writing. 

All primary study of spelling should be by copying words. Let me 
repeat: as drawing is the best method of training sight, so drawing 
words is the most economical and practical method of teaching spell- 
ing. Trained sight will take in a word-form at one seeing, so that it 
can be correctly reproduced with great ease. 

Two more very important principles, and I will give the details of 
a natural method. The forced attempt to reproduce or express that 
which is vague and indistinct in the mind, is detrimental. Original 
mental representations or pictures are the results of repeated action 
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of the perceptive faculties upon the same objects. They grow into 
distinctness very slowly indeed; thus the little child must hear the 
same word hundreds, perhaps thousands, of times before it attempts 
to utter it. There comes a time, however, when the accretions of im- 
pressions of the same spoken word, by its own vividness, force the 
child to utter it,— the first word. 

In like manner the word-form, slowly produced by close seeing 
(writing), should not be reproduced until it is distinct in the mind. 
The child should be prevented, as far as possible, from seeing or even 
reproducing incorrect forms, for they stamp themselves as readily 
upon the mind as correct forms, and will turn up on paper as unwel- 
come intruders. The same is true of all forms and expressions,— 
capitals, punctuation, and syntax. The details of the method, founded 
upon these principles, which I have endeavored to follow for several 
years,—and I think with excellent results,— were as follows: 

I. The first year (lowest primary), should be spent in copying words, 
with little or no reproduction without copy. Language consists of 
reading (recalling ideas), and composition (expressing them). Read- 
ing and composition should be taught together as two branches of 
language. Every word and every sentence taught should be copied 
from the blackboard on the slate, and then read from the slate. No 
matter how crude and awkward the first copyings are, they should be 
commended and the writer encouraged. They are types of the child’s 
crude perceptions. Perseverance will soon bring order out of seem- 
ing chaos. The better the picture of the word the child makes, the 
more distinct will the impression be upon the mind; therefore, tech- 
nical writing should be taught from the first. The writing of words 
and sentences helps reading essentially, and if it were done for no 
other purpose, the time would be well spent,—time which would 
otherwise be given to listlessness or tiresome idleness. 

2. At the end of the first year, quite a number of distinct mental 
word-pictures will be stored in the mind, ready for reproduction. 
Begin carefully; after a word has been copied from the board, erase 
it, and have it reproduced without copy. Do the same with two 
words, then three, and so on. Write a sentence, erase part of it,— 
and then cause the whole to be written. Never have one word written 
incorrectly, if you can possibly avoid it. 

3. Teach those words only which your pupils use in language. 
This rule holds good throughout the course. By language I mean 
words used in any and all recitations. When a word is misspelled, 
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have it corrected immediately. Keep a list of misspelled words, and 
teach no other words until they are /earned. 

4. Teach the most-used words first,— words like is, are, were, was, 
been, shall, will, they, there, their, which, whose, ete. 

5. Teach words separately, and in sentences. The best test of 
spelling is writing from dictation. 

6. No word should be taught until it is the sign of a distinct idea 
in the mind of the learner. The first year the child should be trained 
to express thought orally; the second year, to talk with the pencil, 
which involves the reproduction continually of words which he knows, 
The spelling is made a minor branch of language-teaching, taking 
very little extra time. 

7. During the third year, oral spelling can be introduced as a value 
able auxiliary. It will be found in the third year, if this method has 
been faithfully followed, that children will write correctly most new 
words after reading them once; this is a trained product of trained 
sight. 

8. All study of spelling should be by copying words and sentences 
in the best possible hand-writing. The copied words should be 
marked and corrected just as carefully as any other lesson.— Supt. F. 
W. Parker. 





SUPPLEMENTARY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON. 


Two little mice met on the cellar steps. One little mouse was go- 
ing up, the other was going down. 

We will call them Gray-back and Sharp-eyes. 

“I’m so hungry,” said Gray-back. “I know where to find some 
cheese,” said Sharp-eyes. 

“Where?” cried Gray-back. 

Just then they saw the old black cat; so they ran away as fast as 
they could. 

Pussy was hungry, too. 

Above is given the text of a blackboard, supplementary reading 
lesson. The teacher of primary reading feels the need, nay the neces- 
sity of other matter than that furnished by the reading book,— some- 
thing to vary the usual class exercise, something fresh and enter- 
taining. 

Supplementary reading books, magazines, and papers have been re- 
sorted to; these are all better than no attempt for variety. But the 
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difficulty lies here, the vocabulary of pupils, especially if reading in 
First Reader, being limited, they meet with too many new words and 
new sounds, which entirely change the character of the recitation 
from what was intended,— making it advance drill work on words, 
instead of pleasant reading. 

The teacher can do this work herself, can furnish her own supple- 
mentary lessons, can utilize the words already in possession of the 
class, and introduce as many new words and sounds as the particular 
class can master during the recitation. 

The first remark of the teacher will be,-“I cannot draw!” No 
artistic drawing is necessary. It is certainly desirable, but the lesson 
can be just as successfully given with only a rude sketch drawn by 
way of illustration. Indeed, one of the happiest exercises of this 
kind I ever saw, was when the teacher drew an impossible cat upon 
the board, which cat was pronounced a chicken by a very small num- 
ber of the class,— much to the amusement of the others, who imme- 
diately began naming the difference between cats and chickens; and 
in their childish way suggesting to the teacher that by erasing certain 
lines and making the tail longer, she could make the resemblance to 
acat much more obvious. 

The preliminary work, that is the picture and the talking, need 
occupy but a few moments of the time; but it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to secure attention, to explain the lesson and to invest it 
with some degree of interest. 

There is just enough of pleasurable excitement in such a lesson to 
arouse the keenest use of the faculties of the child. 

If the teacher does her part there is no fear for the children; they 
will be delightedly interested during the entire exercise. 

To introduce the lesson, the teacher requests the class to come with- 
out books, as there will be some thing new to-day. The pupils come 
and stand expectant,—the teacher awaiting them before the black- 
board, crayen in hand. She turns to the board and rapidly draws 
lines representing cellar steps. If the resemblance to steps be not 
close, then it would be well to suggest that they were intended to 
represent steps. The teacher then says, ‘‘ Now, children, watch and 
you will see something going up these steps,” at the same time draw- 
ing the mouse going up. “What is it?” ‘A mouse! A movsE!” 
the class answer. ‘Now watch and you'll see another mouse going 
down.” The teacher then prints—or writes —the first paragraph 
upon the board, calling for volunteers to read; at the same time, tell- 
ing them that it is all about two little mice. 
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The next step is naming the mice. The children may be allowed to 
choose names if the teacher prefers. 

It is not necessary to suggest anything farther. The teacher will 
gather the thought from what is here given. 

Much can be made of the direful catastrophe averted by the run- 
ning away of the mice. 

Have the lesson read paragraph by paragraph; indeed, word by 
word, if necessary; and at the close, have it all read by individual 
members. 

Class can reproduce it in writing, after passing to their seats. Their 
attempts to reproduce the picture will not be the least pleasing part 
of the exercise. 


Oshkosh, Wis. Mrs. E. B. Briaas. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. A district met in annual meeting and adjourned to September 
5th, but met September Ist. Was the meeting on the 1st legal and 


its action valid? 

A. Its action’ was null and void, unless the meeting was duly 
called as a special meeting. : 

Q. Can a district consolidate its school with a private school? 

A. No. <A public school must be kept strictly by itself, as to school 
room, teacher, and management, for the reason that the law provides 
for no other course. It is a common thing for a private school to be 
given up, and then the pupils naturally go to the public school, with- 
out further ceremony. 

Q. Does section “_ provide that a district cannot lose its organiza- 
tion after two year’s existence? 

A. No; it merely provides that when two years have dasiel after 
the first organization, it cannot then be called in question; but the 
term organization here must be taken to cover more than the matter 
of the first election of officers. The action of the town board in 
creating the district cannot be called in question, after the district 
has been in operation two years. That a district may lose its organi- 
zation, in the sense of ceasing to have any officers, is implied and 


provided for in section 414. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
December 27 — 30. At Madison. 


PROGRAMME. 
MONDAY EVENING AND TUESDAY. 
Tue Princrpats’ Sesstion.— J. Q. Emery, President. 
TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 28. 
AppreEss.— Pres. J. BAscom: “ Developement of Language.” 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 29. 
Report oN STATE CeRrtTIFICATES. —C. F. VieBAnN, T. C. CHAMBERLIN, T. F. 
FRAWLEY. 
Parer.—‘“ Course of Reading for Teachers ”’— Supt. J. T. Lunn. 
Discusston.— School Discipline: Its Objects and Methods. W. E. ANDERSON, 
8. A. Hoorger, Pres. McGrecor. 
Report.— Committee on University: J. Q. Emery, 8. Suaw, and E. B. Woop. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Session of County and City Superintendents, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Appress.— * The Child of To-day —The Citizen of To-morrow” —J. B. Wurt- 
Inc, M. D. 
General Business. 
THURSDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 30. 
Parrr.—‘ State Tax for our Public Schools’? — State Supt. Warrrorp. 
Discussion.— Teaching Language in our Graded Schools. W. G. CLoven, J. 
H. Cumminas, H. C. Hownanp, C. A. Hurcurs, A. J. Huron. 
Rerort.— Committee on Normal Schools: W. C. Wuirrorp, W. G. CLouen, 
J. T. Lunn. 
Revort — Committee on Private Education and Kindergarten Work: JAMEs 
MacAuister, Mary BrayMan, and J. B. THayer. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Parer— Drawing in the Common Schools, with Illustrations — W.S Jonnson. 
Reprort.— Committee on Colleges: T. C. CHAMBERLIN, A. SALISBURY, and J. 
H. Terry. 
Rerort.— Committee on Institutes: W. H. CHANDLER, AGNES Hosrorp, and 
W. H. Cummings. 
Revort.— Committee on School Supervision: Pres. McGreeor, J. Howrrt, C. 
F. VirBaun. 
Report.— The Practical in Education.— Pres, ALBEE, A. J. Hurron, A. R. 
SPRAGUE. 


3— Vou. X.— No. 12. 
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The usual arrangement has been made for one-fifth fare return tickets on all 
railroads except from Geneva Lake to Genoa, and the narrow-gauge road from 
Fond du Lac to Iron Ridge Junction. 

The Capital House, $1 a day; the Vilas House, $1.50; and Park Hotel, $2.00, 

I. N. Stewart, 
President. 


W. H. BEeacu, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
J. H. Gounp, 
Secretary. 
W. D. PARKER, 
December 1, 1880. Railroad Clerk. 





Fourth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Principals’? Association. 
At Madison, December 27 and 28, 1880. 


PROGRAMME. 
MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27TH. 
7:00 P. M.— Paper — Social Science in Graded and High Schools, C. F. Viebahn, 
Paper— T. B. Pray. 
TUESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28TH. 
9:00 A. M.— Paper — General History, Miss Jennie Muzzy. 
Paper — Language, W. H. Beach. 
Paper — English Literature, A. R. Sprague. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2:00 P. M.— Paper — What Subjects in Natural Science should Graded and 
High Schools teach, and what should be the general method 
of teaching, O. 8. Westcott. 

Paper — The Model Principal, E. B. Wood. 
General Discussion — Function of the Wisconsin Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. 
Business. 
Each paper will be followed by general discussion. 
J. Q. EMERY, President. 
I. N. STEWART, Secretary. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION. 
Madison, Wednesday Afternoon, December 29, 1880. 

Organization and roll call. 
AppREss — Hon. W. C. WHITFORD. 
Relation of Superintendent to the Compulsory Law—Betsry M. Ciarp 

and B. R. GROGAN. 
8:30. Superintendents as Institute and Association Workers - HENRY NEILL 

and G. M. Bowen. 

4:15. Aims and Process of School Visiting —C. L. Harrrer and E. B. Gray. 


J.T Lunn, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The JoURNAL OF EpucaATIOoN will be conducted the next year, as it has been 
the past year, with the purpose of representing all departments of the school 
work in the State. We are in hopes of providing hereafter more original articles 
on subjects of immediate interest to teachers, school officers, and others, who 
read our pages. During the past year, our Historical articles by Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, have added much interest to the JourNAL, and we are very desirous 
that he will find time next year to send us his resume of the important events of 
each month. The department of Primary Instruction is a distinctive feature in 
the present volume; and while it may not be continued as such, we expect to 
publish contributions and selected matter on points under the same subject. We 
shall give considerable attention to furnishing practical suggestions on items 
found in the scheme for grading the work done in our country schools. 


We invite the renewals of the subscriptions for next year. We have before 
expressed our sense of gratitude to those who have, the past year, aided in extend- 
ing the patronage of this periodical. The number of the readers of our pages is 
greater than ever before. We solicit the help of our subscribers in enlarging 
this list next year. 


To SusscriBErs.— Those still indebted for the past year will confer a favor 
by remitting the amount due. Those who may wish to discontinue at this time 
will please give prompt notice — not delay until they have received the January 
num ber. 


In this number of the JourNnaAt are found the programmes of the exercises 
of the Convention of County and City Superintendents, the Annual Session of 
the Principals’ Association, and the executive meeting of the State Teachers’ 
at Madison, during the holiday week this month. It is hoped that the attend- 
ance upon these gatherings will be large, and that the exercises in all of them 
will be made exceedingly interesting and profitable. 





We have reecived a card from the Secretary of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters, informing us that the Eleventh Annual Meeting of 
that body will be held in the Senate Chamber of the Capitol at Madison, begin- 
ning Tuesday evening, December 28th. It will probably also be in session the 
following two days. 





A joint meeting of the Institute Committee of the Normal School Board and 
of the regular conductors, has been appointed for Monday evening, December 
27th, and the following day, at Madison, At this time, the syllabus of work to 
be done in the institutes next year, will be presented and discussed. It is ex- 
pected that it will be an occasion of great interest. 
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After unavoidable delay, the circular of the State Superintendent on “The 
Grading System for the Country Schools,” has been printed, and distributed 
among the County Superintendents of the State. All the latter who have applied 
for the circular, have received twice as many copies of it as there were school-dis. 
tricts in their counties last year. We are gratified at the interest manifested by 
these oflicers in obtaining the circular, which they will place in the hands of those 
teachers and clerks of district boards, likely to make the best use of the instruc. 
tions given in it. We should have been glad to have furnished these copies 
earlier in the season, but this was found practically impossible. Still in nearly 
every Case, it will be seen that the best opportunity for applying the suggestions 
for grading the work in our country schools, will occur during the present win- 
ter term, either at its middle or at its close. 

A prominent teacher in the State, after commending the instruction given in 
the circular, mentioned above, for establishing this scheme in the country 
schools, writes: ‘‘ Now the County Superintendents must come to the point in 
this work.” There can be no doubt but that the success of this effort will depend 
very greatly upon their earnestness and their exertions in introducing and main. 
taining it in the schools under their jurisdiction. In other States where similar 
plans are in operation, tliey have gained a firm foothold in those counties only 
where the Superintendents have pressed these plans upon the attention of the teach- 
ers and pupils, with an intelligent zeal. From many of our counties the evidence 
is gathered that these officers will not be wanting in this respect. In fact, we 
are assured that they will, in very many instances, assist the teachers and district 
boards to begin work at once under the suggestions presented in this circular. 


The size of this circular,—a pamphlet of thirty-six pages, should not deter 
any teacher in our country schools from carefully studying all the sections which 
it contains. The scheme set forth therein is not complex, though the explan- 
tions are quite numerous. The most important item discussed is the Course of 
Study. This furnishes very many hints as to the methods to be used in teaching 
the subjects embraced in the Course. It is hoped that they will be found useful 
in helping both teacher and pupil to pursue in an established order, the studies 
in the public schools, and to master successfully those studies in a proper time. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Oor Lirrn.n ONES, This isa new monthly magazine published for children, 
by Russell Pubiishing Co., Boston., Mass. The editor is Oliver Optic, the well- 
known writer of children’s stories. The second number, which has been sent us, 
is admirable, both in its illustrations and in its matter. We have placed it in 
the hands of an active boy about six years of age, and expect to see him de- 
lighted with the pictures and with the spirited stories. 

Work wirn Worps.— Prof. W.S. Johnson, of the Whitewater Normal School, 
has just published his work on this subject, which he states is “a practical ety- 
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mology and word analysis for the use of industrious learners.” He claims the 
following advantages for the work: (1) It begets enthusiasm and lasting inter- 
est—the foundation of profitable learning; (2) It gives few facts and requires 
search for many — the true method of study; (3) It keeps in view the unity, natu- 
ral growth, and change3 in language; (4) It is progressive, beginning with 
simple Anglo-Saxon derivatives, and ending with such work as will enable the 
student to find his own roots and derivatives, whether written in Roman or Greek 
text.” The author has thoroughly tested, in his classes at the Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, all the points under his scheme; and the most satisfactory results 
with it have been attained. The work is printed in the most attractive style. 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN.—The full title of this work is “ The Feeding and 
Management of Infants, and the Home Treatment of their Diseases.” It is pub- 
lished by C. B. Beach & Co., 36 La Salle St., Chicago, and has 426 pages. The au- 
thor is T. C. Duncan, M. D., who has written several medical works of a practical 
character, and is the editor of the United States Medical Investigator. In his 
extensive practice as a physician in that city, he has given special attention to 
the diseases of children. We have placed the work in the hands of an experi- 
enced nurse of small children, and she pronounces it excellent in its spirit and 
instruction — such as every mother should possess and study. It devotes a few 
pages to valuable suggestions on the treatment of the bodies of children in our 
public schools. 


Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 114 William St., N. Y., have just published 
THE PracticaL WoRK oF PAINTING, being Art Essays, with Portrait of Rubens 
after Flaming, and a Chapter on Etching, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, author 
of The Intellectual Life, and editor of The Portfolio. It is an 8vo., paper covers, 
illustrated, and the price, postpaid, is only 60 cents. For sale by booksellers 
and newsdealers, or sent by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


Epucation.— The second number of this bi-monthly magazine has been 
received. It contains several articles of rare value. 

Secretary Dickinson presents, in his concise style, the “ Results of Methods ot 
Teaching,” showing the importance of right methods, and the principles on 
which they are based. Hon. E. E. White, one of the ablest educators of the 
West, discusses with great ability the subject of “ Technical Teaching in Ameri- 
can Schools, presenting, with other important considerations, weighty objections 
to the teaching of trades in the public schools. Secretary Northrup furnishes 
an elaborate and interesting article on “The Quincy Methods,” in which he 
shows what is and what is not new in those methods, and gives some useful 
hints to re discoverers of old ideas. Miss Anna C. Brackett, in her article, “ Over 
a new road,” arrives by a new path at a conclusion in favor of co-education of 
young men and young women. Professor Calkins has a sensible paper on “ Ob- 
ject-Teaching: its Purpose and Province.” Superintendent Marble discourses in 
his incisive style on “ Learning or training: Which? Dr. 8. N. Fellows argues 
on “The Relation of Normal-School Work to the State,” in favor of making 
provision by the State for (1) chairs of education in universities; (2) a normal 
department in every high school; (3) separate normal schools which shall be 
strictly professional; (4) temporary preparatory departments in normal schoois 
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and teachers’ institutes. George Howland has an article on “ Moral Training in 
our Public Schools;” Dr. A. C. Merriam gives an interesting account of “An 
Experiment in Reading Greek at Sight;” Mr. G. A. Hill gives a translation from 
Schopenhauser on Education; and Rev. R. H. Quick treats of ‘“ The Renascence 
and its Influence on Education.” 

TWENTY-ONE NUMBERS OF SCRIBNER’S FOR $5.00.— The richly illustrated No. 
vember number of Scrébner’s Monthly, the Decennial Issue, appears in a new 
cover, and begins the twenty-first volume. The increasing popularity of the 
magazine is strongly evidenced by recent sales. A year ago the monthly circu- 
lation was about 90,000 copies; during the past nine months it has averaged 
115,000, while the first edition of the November issue is 125,00. The first Part 
of the now famous serial by Eugene Schuyler, “The Life of Peter the Great,” 
was finished in October. With November begins Part II., “ Peter the Great as 
Ruler and Reformer,” which will be an advance, in point of popular interest 
and wealth of illustration, upon the part already published. To enable readers 
to secure Part I the publishers make the following special offers to new sub- 
scribers after October 20th, who begin with the November number. 

(1) New subscribers may obtain, for $5.00, Seribner’s Monthly for the coming 
year, and the previous nine numbers, February to October, 1880, which include 
Part I. of “ Peter the Great,” Mrs. Burnett’s “ Louisiana,” etc. In accepting 
this offer, twenty-one numbers will be had for $5.00. 

(2) They may obtain the previous twelve numbers of Sercbner’s, elegantly 
bound in olive-green cloth (two volumes), containing Part I. of Peter the Great, 
all of Cable’s Novel, “ The Grandissimes,” with the numbers named above, and 
a year’s subscription, for $7.50. (Regular price, $10.00.) 

All book-sellers or news dealers will take subscriptions and supply the num- 
bers and volumes mentioned in the above special offers, without extra charge 
for postage or express; or the publishers, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New 
York, may be addressed direct. The regular price of Scribner’s is $4.00 a year, 
35 cents a number. 

Sr. NicHoLas FoR 1881.— 5,000 for England, 100,000 for America. St. Nicho- 
das, the charming magazine for boys and girls, edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, has increased so much in size and number of pages during the year past 
that the publishers have been obliged to issue the yearly volume in two parts, 
instead of one as heretofore. As to its circulation, they report a gain of 10,000 
in the average monthly editions of 1880 over 1879. The announcements for the 
coming year include a capital serial story for boys, full of exciting adventure, 
“In Nature’s Wonderland,” or, Adventures in the American Tropics; Stories of 
Art and Artists, by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement, a faithful outline of the history 
of European Art, with many illustrations; “ Phaeton Rogers,” a delightful and 
humorous serial by Rossiter Johnson; ‘‘ Mystery of a Mansion,” a six months’ 

erial; The Treasure-Box of Literature, directing and encouraging young people 
in the best reading; The Agassiz Association, fully explained in the November 
number; “Two English Queens,” by Mrs. Oliphant; * The Land of Nod,” a 
children’s operetta, with music,— full of charming tableaux and eifects; A series 
of beautifully illustrated Ballads for Young Folks, beginning with the Christmas 
number; A Special Budget of Fairy Stories by Frank R. Stockton — the first of 
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which is in the November number; An Indian Story by “ Bright Eyes,” the 
Ponca Indian maiden; a splendid holiday story, “A Christmas with the Man in 
Moon,” by Washington Gladden. Open-air Papers, stories of sports, and games, 
will be continued, with all the popular departments. Subscriptions beginning 
with the November issue will include “ the wonderful Christmas number,” of 
which the edition will be 5,000 in England and 100,000 in America. The price 
of this number, to be issued about’ November 30th, will be 30 cents. Regular 
price $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. For sale, and subscriptions received, by 
all dealers, or the publishers, Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 


Norta AMeERIcAN REviEwW.— A significant article by the Hon. George S. 
Boutwell in the December number, entitled “The Future Republican Party,” is 
sure to arrest public attention. Written after the result of the recent elections 
had been ascertained, this article defines the position which the Republican 
Party is, in logic and in policy, bound to assume toward the Southern States. 
Concession, compromise, conciliation, the author says in substance, will no 
longer be tolerated. No person is to be admitted to a seat in the Senate, unless 
the record of his election is clear. New laws are to be passed for the supervision 
and protection of the ballots in the elections of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Presidential electors. The civil magistrates must have the 
means within call (the army) of protecting the ballot and ;keeping' the peace. 
The United States must insure to the people of each state a truly republican form 
of government. No grants will be made for internal improvements in any south- 
ern state where the equality of all men before the law is not a living, practical 
fact. The other articles in the December number of the Review are: “The Dis- 
coveries at Olympia,” by Prof. Ernst Curtius; ‘“ Rational Sunday Observance,” 
by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke; “Southern Statesmen and their policy,” by 
the Hon. John Jay; “ The Ruins of Central America,” by Désiré Charnay ; “The 
Distribution of Time,” by Dr. Leonard Waldo; “The Public School Failure,” 
by Richard Grant White; ‘The Validity of the Emancipation Edict,” by Aaron 
A. Ferris. For sale by booksellers and newsdealers generally. 


Tur Domestic Montuty for December keeps step with the season and pays 
special attention to midwinter fashions. Cloaks and cold weather furnishings 
of every kind are laid before the reader, and Furs form a special chapter; the 
substitution of spotted furs for the soft monotones so long in vogue, proving at 
least that there is no such thing as an anchorage for fashion. Mary Ainge De 
Vere begins in this number a serial entitled “ Was She Jealous?” It is in that 
author’s best vein, strong, fanciful, and provocative of curiosity. Turbans, we 
believe, have not gone out yet, and the pretty Oriental legend, by A. Von Lehman, 


of their invention will be found very entertaining to all readers. Mrs. Merighi’s 


Art Paper, A Sketch by Eben E. Rexford, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s invalu- 
able Household Department, several poems, and discriminating notices of new 
books make up the balance of a most acceptable number. The publishers have 
made arrangements to give a fine large steel engraving of Millais’ celebrated 
painting, “ Yes, or No?’ with the Domestic Monthly for the ensuing year. The 
January number will contain the announcement in detail. The Domestic Monthly 
is published by Blake & Company, Corner Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New 
York, at $1.50 per year, inclusive of pattern premium. Specimen copies 15 cents. 
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HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


The “ lull after the storm ” has followed the election, but interest ig beginning 
to awaken in the session of Congress soon to commence. The various bureaus 
of the national government are already publishing their annual reports. 

The Commissioner of Indian affairs gives the number of Indians in the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska, at 255,988. All but about 15,000 are more or 
less under the control of the government agents. Of the whole number, about 
one-fourth are civilized. The Indian territory contains 60,560 civilized and 
17,750 uncivilized Indians. 

The Comptroller of the Currency reports the paper currency outstanding No. 
vember 1 as follows: National bank notes, $342,063,451; “ Greenbacks,” $346,- 
681,016; Aggregate, $688,744,467. This is about $7,000,000 more than a year ago, 
The estimated amount of coin and bullion in the country is $612,283,357, of 
which three-fourths is gold and one-fourth silver. 

The United States Treasurer reports that of 73,000,000 standard silver dollars 
coined since 1878, only 34 per cent. have gone into circulation. Over $47,000,000 
are now in the treasury vaults. It will be one of the most pressing duties of 
Congress to deal with this state of things. 

It is announced that the commission sent to China has negotiated two import- 
ant treaties, one relating to commerce and the other to immigration. Both 














treaties are now on their way to this country. 

Not only the University of Wisconsin, but the scientific world, has sustained 
a heavy loss in the death of Prof. Watson, the astronomer. 

The population of the four chief cities of the United States is given as fol- 
lows: New York, 1,206,577; Philadelphia, 847,542; Brooklyn, 566,689; Chicago’ 
503,053. A recount has been taken in St. Louis, which now shows a total of 
350,915. 

A syndicate of European and American bankers has been formed, which will 
furnish $40,000,000 for the speedy completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

Two hundred and fifty miles of new railroad have been constructed in Wis- 
consin this year. 














THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The Irish troubles continue to be the most exciting topic of foreign news, the 
center of interest being, of late, the estates of Lord Erne at Lough Mask. Lord 
Erne’s agent, a Mr. Boycott, had made himself especially obnoxious, and was 
made the victim of a novel mode of treatment, that of total isolation and non- 
intercourse. No violence was used, but no one would work for him in house or 
field, and his crops were left ungathered until a body of Orangemen, from Ulster» 
escorted by 900 troops, marched to his relief and harvested the crop. The new 
tactics of non-intercourse have received the name of “ Boycotting,’’ and are 
likely to prove much more effective than any hitherto employed by the ag- 
grieved tenantry. 
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The English Cabinet has decided not to employ coercive measures in Ireland, 
but will submit a new Land Law at the next session of Parliament, after Christ. 
mas. It is rumored that the new measure will be of a very liberal character, in 
which case English politics are liable to become decidedly warm for a time. 


The second week in November witnessed a lively flurry in French politics. 
In consequence of an adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies, on a minor 
matter, the whole Ministry headed by Mr. Jules Ferry resigned. They were, 
however, persuaded to resume office upon a vote of confidence by the Chamber. 

The Jesuits who were expelled have largely returned, having been commis- 
sioned by the Pope as “secular” teachers. 

Dulcigno is at last surrendered by the Turks to Montenegro. It was taken 
from the Albanians by Dervisch Pasha, November 26, after some fighting, several 
hundred being killed on eaeh side. 

Persia is disturbed by an insurrection of the Kurds, and England is having 
trouble with the Basutos in South Africa. 

The United States, through Minister Christiancy, has attempted to bring 
about peace between Chili and Peru, but without success. The savage fight be- 
tween those countries goes on more relentlesely than ever. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England, is dead. He was 
one of the Geneva Commission, who clused up the “ Alabama Claims ” difficulty 
between this country and England. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


That strip of country with an isthmus at each end, lying between North and 
South America, is practically an unknown land; but it is becoming the subject 
of frequent reference in connection with the proposed Nicaragua Ship Canal 
and the Lorillard Expedition. 

Central America comprises five states, the so-called republics of Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. It is almost wholly a 
mountainous region. Of its population one-twelth, it is estimated, are whites; 
four-twelfths, of mixed races; and seven-twelfths, Indians. 

There is a sort of tradition abroad that away in the mountain valleys of the 
interior is a tribe of Indians of the pure stock, encountered by the Spanish in- 
vaders, but never seen by white man of the last two centuries. However this 
may be, the greatest point of interest in this singular country is the fact that it 
contains remarkable remains of an early civilization now extinct. 

“Tt is sufficiently ascertained that within a few years after the conquest of 
Mexico, Central America was overrun by military adventurers whose rapacity 
and violence drove the harmless and timid Village Indians from their pueblos 
into the forests, thus destroying in a few years a higher culture than the Span- 
iards, then or since, substituted in its place.” The most interesting evidences of 
this culture are the extensive ruins at Palenque, Uxmal, and Copan. 

Various partial explorations of these districts were made years since, but these 
have been followed by a long period of neglect. To those interested in American 
antiquities, one of the important events of the past year was the departure of 
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the Lorillard Expedition for a thorough examination of the ancient works and 
ruins of Central America. This expedition was organized under the joint ar- 
rangement and support of the French government and Mr. Pierre Lorillard, a 
wealthy citizen of New York. Photographs and casts of all sculptures and 
other works of ancient art that may be discovered, are to be made for both the 


French and American national museums, 


A full account of operations, written 


by the head of the expedition, M. Desire’ Charnay, is now being published in 


the North American Review. 








NOTES. 


Pror. L. L. CLark has organized a night 
school in Whitewater. There are over twenty 
members already, and more to come. 

Tue attendance of the public school at Fox 
Lake is 200. John Kelly, a graduate of the 
Platteville Normal School, is in charge. 


Miss F. E. Tower, late a teacher in the 
Oshkosh Normal School, has been tendered 
the principalship of the high school in Mar- 
ion, Ohio. 

A sMALL glacier has been discovered in 
Tuckerman’s ravine in the White Mountains. 
The rate of motion of its center is above eight 
inches daily. 

PrRoF. STRAETZEL, Of Watertown, has re- 

signed the principalship of the high school 
of that city. The board are looking diligent- 
ly for another man. 
. Supt. Dike, of Polk county, writes: “I 
shall take pleasure in assisting in the dis tri- 
bution of 350 circulars on the Course of Study 
for Country Schools.” 

Pror. RosENSTENGEL, of the State Univer- 
sity, has published a new German reader, 
which will take the place of Whitney’s, which 
has been in use there some time. 

Mr. E. M. Witson, of Grantsburg, Burnett 
county, was elected last month the county 
superintendent in the place of John G. Flem 
ing, who resigned in September. 


Supt. Fow.er, of Milwaukee county, writes 
to the State Superintendent: ‘I wil! cheer- 
fully distribute the circular on ‘The Grading 
System for the Country Schools,’ as you re- 
quire.” 

Supt. Ratusen, of Buffalo county, writes: 
*T will see that any number of the circulars 
on Grading Country Schools, which you may 
send me, shall be put where they shall do the 
most good.” 


Supt. WuITE, of Barron county, says in ref- 


| erence to the circular on Grading Country 


Schools, “It will be more thoughtfully con- 
sidered in this county, and its suggestions 
will be put into practice.” 


Mr. E. E. Fitz Grppon, of Pheasant Branch, 
Dane county, was elected last month the 


| county superintendent of the second district 


of this county, in the place of Chas. F. Hard- 
ing, Esq., who filled the position for a month 


| by appointment. 


Tue high school at Trempealeau, under the 


| charge of W. 8S. Showers, reports for the 


month ending November 5th, only 141 min- 
utes of tardiness among the pupils, the per- 
centage of 93 for punctuality, and of 90.8 for 
attendance. 


Tue old Superintendent of Columbia 


| county, Mr. Kennedy Scott, we lately met 


while he was going from Poynette, where he 
is doing admirable work in the public school. 
He comes back to his old love with his former 
enthusiasm. 


Pror. 8S. A. Hooper, principal of the pub- 


| lic schools at Port Washington, writes encour- 


| agingly as follows: 


| favorable sentiment 


“Our schools are pros- 
pering, and I cannot help but notice a more 
in regard to public 
schools than has ever before existed here.” 

Supt. WINsLow, of Marinette county, says: 
‘“So many of our country schools are small 
and irregularly attended that it would be next 
to impossible to grade them thoroughly; but 
a step can and ought to be taken in that 
direction.” 

Supt. Morcan, of Green county, writes: 
‘*T am to have teachers’ meetings in various 
parts of the county this winter, and I shall 
most gladly lay your circular before the teach- 


‘ ers and school boards, when I have opportun- 
\ ity. 


I will do all I can.” 
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Miss Betsey M. Ciapp, Superintendent of 
St. Croix county, desires *‘ not less than one 
copy of the circular on Grading Country 
Schools, for every clerk and for every teacher 
in the county. I shall be glad to see them 
before our County Association of Teachers.” 

Supt. Jones, of Iowa county, says: “I 
shall be glad to aid you in the distribution of 
your ‘Grading System,’ among the schools 
of the county. I should like one for every 
district clerk in the county, and one for every 
teacher, which will make about 350.” 


TuE West Bend Times has this item: 

THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
comes ——. to our table, and is a welcome 
visitor. In past years the JouRNAL became a 
necessity to us, and still retains its hold. Al- 
though specially valuable to teachers, it con- 
tains much thatis interesting to all friends of 
education ” 

Miss AGNes Hosrorp, Superintendent of 
Eau Claire county, writes: **I should like at 
least one circular of the Grading System for 
each school board, and one for each teacher. 
As there-will doubtless be some new teachers 
employed in the summer, I think we could 
use profitably 200 circulars before the close of 
this school year.” 


Tue Governor has appointed Prof. Albert 
Salisbury, a trustee of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute at Delavan, in the place of Pres. A. 
L. Chapin, D.D . who has resigned. The lat- 
ter has been on this board fifteen years. The 
appointment «f Prof. Salisbury will give 
great satisfaction, and the Governor is to be 
congratulated. 


Supt. Mauoney, of Kenosha county, says 
in reference to circular on Grading Country 
Schools: ‘*Send me as many copies as you 
can spare. We are going to have meetings in 
different parts of the county to explain this 
matter. iam going to make it a special work 
this winter. I think we can make ita success 
in this county, if it can be done any where in 
the State.” 

Supt. HouGuton, of Vernon county, writes 
in regard to the circular on ‘The Grading 
System for Country Schools,” lately issued 
by the State Superintendent, “I am glad 
sucha circular is forthcoming. It is much 
needed in this county. 1] am using every pos- 
sible means to elevate our schools and staff 
of teachers. It will take time, but it can be 
done.” 

Supt. West, of Rock county, writes asking 
for at least 159 copies of the circulars on the 
Grading System, for his district; and contin- 
ues: * I will most heartily aid in the distri- 
bution of these circulars among the teachers 





and school boards. I believe the system to 
be one of the best means for improving the 
condition of our mixed schools, when thor- 
oughly established.” 

Tue Governor has appointed Hon. John G, 
McMynn, of Racine, as a regent of the State 
University for the Second Congressional dis- 
trict, in the place of Hon. J. B. Cassoday, of 
Janesville, who properly resigned on being 
appointed a member of the Supreme Court of 
this State. The older class of teachers, who 
are well acquainted with Col. McMynn, will 
rejoice at his connection again with the man- 
agement of the University. 


AN eighty-four page catalogue is just is- 
sued by the State University, under the print 
of the Democrat, at Madison. The execution 
is creditable. From it we learn that there are 
now enrolled in the University 436 students, 
classified as follows: Senior class, 40; Junior 
class, 55; Sophomore class, 55; Freshman 
class, 78; special students, 111; Law class, 64; 
Sub-Freshman class, Greek, 10; and Modern 
Classical, 23, The catalogue furnishes full 
information in reference to the purposes and 
instruction of the University. 


WE are pleased to learn that Maj. H. A. 
Wheeler, late Lieutenant in the U. 5. Army, 
who has been associated with Gov. Bagley, of 
Michigan, in the management of the Michigan 
Military Academy, at Orchard Lake, proposes 
to open a similar school at Geneva Lake, in 
this State. Commodore M. K. Fairbank, and 
other gentlemen in Chicago, who have sum- 
mer residences at Geneva, will erect the nec- 
essary buildings, which will be commenced 
bext spring. Such a school, properly con- 
ducted, is one of peculiar value to our youth, 
and to the State. 


A work on Etymology ard Word Analysis 
has just been issued from th: Whitewater 
Register office. It originated in.the inventive 
and methodical mind of Prof. W. S. Johnson, 
of the State Normal School, and is designed 
to give scholars aud others interesting and 
profitable exe:cise in the study of words, their 
origin, relations, and exact signification. The 
work has involved much study and deep 
thought; but the author has done the most of 
the Jabor— and the clear headed user of the 
book will find it not only a valuable assistant 
to a better knowledge of the language, but 
full of pleasant and interesting entertainment. 
We would like to say a word respecting its 
mechanical appearance, but will only remark 
that we are not ashamed to have it compared 
with books issued from the most pretentious 
publishing houses. 
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Tue following letter was addressed, Oct. 
2th, by H. W. Chynoweth, Assistant Attor- 
ney General, to J. H. Evans, Regent of Nor- 
mal Schools, at Platteville: 

DEAR Sir — Yours of the 25th inst. received, 
and contents noted. The question ofzesi- 
dence is one of intention. Students atten 
school can clect to make the place at whie 
they are so attending school their place of 
residence, and thus be entitled to vote at such 
Place. It is the universal prac:ice over the 
State to allow students tovote at the place 
they are attending school, as their place of 
residence. The right of the students of the 
Wisconsin University to vote at Madison as 
the place of their residence, has never been 

uestioned or denied. With afew exceptions, 
they consider this their place of residence, 
and vote here. I believe this answers your 
questions. 


JAMES CRAIG Watson, who died on Tues- 
day, the 16th of November, at Madison, was 
born in Middlesex (now Elgin) County, 
Canada West, January 28, 1838. His father 
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emigrated from Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvanta, to Canada, and thence to Mich. 
igan. He graduated at the University of 
Michigan in 1857, and was appointed teacher 
of mathematics there. In 1859 he became 
professor of astronomy, in 1860 of physics 
and mathematics, and since 1863 up to the 
time of his removal to Madison, was director 
of the observatory at Ann Arbor, and had 
entire charge of the astronomical department. 
He has discovered nineteen asteroids, for 
whicn he received the gold medal of the 
French Academy of Sciences. He went to 
Towa in 1869, and to Sicily in 1870, to observe 
the eclipse of the sun, andin 1874 to Peking 
as the head of the United States expedition 
to observe from that point the transit of 


Venus. Besides astronomical charts, he pub- 
lished a ‘** Popular Treatise on Comets,” and 
voluminous contributions to scientific jour- 
nals. 




















The Compound Oxygen Treatment 


For the cure of Ccnsumptien, Asthma, Bron- 

chitis, Caturrb, Dyspepsia, Headaclie, Ozieaa, 

Debility, aud all Chronic and Nervous dis- 

orders, by a 

Natural Process of Revitalization. 
UNSOLICITED TES!rIMUNIALS. 

We offer herewith testimonials to the efficacy 
of “CompounpD OxyYGeEN,” and ask the reader 
to examine them carefally. They came to us 
unsolicit§d, and have, :herefore, a more than 
ordinary valine, 

No. 6. 


Dr. J. F Goldman, of Hu rtsville, Alabama, 
has been using the Compound Oxygen in his 
practice for nearlya year He sencs us the 
following testimonials in two of hi» cases. 

* HUNTSVILLE, Ala., August 151h, 1879. 

“Dr. J. F. GotpMaNn — Dear Sir: I having 
had the dread diseuse, consumption, coming 
open me for more than fifteen yeare, and hav 
ing become +o reduced that [ was unabie to 
attend t. my household duties - hardiy able 
to go from rrom to reom—with the exprcta- 
tion of nysell, isa@'ly aud frie: ds that I could 
notlive wavy months, [ grasped at everything 
that promised rehet or that there was any 
hope in. But ro relief! came until, through 
the kindness of Drs. Starkey and Pa:en, about 
two years avo, I received th-ir compound Oxy- 
gen Trealment. Atier tWv Months’ use Lb 
commenced to recover to such an extent thst 
all my trierds asked me what [ had been 
doing to myself that caused such an improve- 
ment. My anewer was: ‘I have made the 
change by the use of Compound Oxygen.’ 

* When | commenced tu uce 1t, I was hollow 
chesied, with weep-seated pain in my jungs, 
and had great difficulty of breathing. Hada 
hacking coazvb, with heavy, hard eaprctora- 
tion mixed with blood; ard eowetimes b ood 
alon:. Ali tlis gave me end my friecds great 
uneasiness, and. eeparr of my litte. 

*T now recommend itto all w o are suffer- 
ing from the same dread d seaxe, believing, if 
used as directed. it will cure them also, 

** Yours respectfully, VieNNA T. DovGLass.” 


-—7 ' 








| hkemarkiny on this letter, Dr. Goldman séys 


*Lhave veer Mrs, Douglass’ physic an for 
more ihan a year, and can indorse most fully 
her statement as to her health now; and soon 
ater rhe had tinished her +: cond moths’ in- 
halation, she Was lndeed a pic.ure of bluoming 
health.” 


* HUNTSVILLE, Ala., December 8'b, 1879. 

“Statementot Mr. N. B. Grayson, made to 
Dr. J. F. Goldmag, of Hunisville, Ala., Jaly 
16th, 1879: 

**{ have had, for three years past, pains, 
soreners and triuble m my right lang. Two 
years ago I hed a hemorrhage trom my lungs. 
At this ume I was emp!oyed as blacksmith in 
the C, and Memphis Rail oad shops. I was 
compel'ed to g.ve up my situation and quit 
work. This last winter 1 wes troubled with & 
bad cough, and was so reduced in strength as 
to scarcely beable to walk. L Jost_my appe- 
tite,and became greatly emaciated. My throat 
al¥O Was constantly sore, und [ was troubled 
with hos:sen: ss. No ona who saw me could 
doubt that [ bad the consumption. Two 
mouths »go Ll was induced to visit Dr. Gold- 
man’s office and try the Compcund Oxygen 
Treatment. The eff ct from the very first was 
quite marked, Within five days my cough 
uearly lett me, 1 siept well, my appetite re- 
turned, acd, nolwiths arding, for one moath 
paet [ bave worked harder than have tor three 
years, [ have gainec during this exceeving 
hot monih sevenieen pound<«ia weight. And 
now (so far as Lean eee) Lam well! every bad 
symptom heving disap; eared, and I teel active 
and strong. But for this treatment, I should, 
in all probability, never have deue another 
day’s work. I relied wholly on this treatment 
from the first. And Lean and do most veartily 
commend the Compound Oxygen ‘Treatment 
to all who are s)milasly afflicted. 

“N. B. GRAYSON,” 

Concerning this statement, Dr. Goldman 
writes: 

**Mr. Grayson is still at this date (Decem- 
ber 8h, 1879). strong and healthy. working ev- 
ery day at the anvil. ‘Two months inbala.ion 
did it.” 


Ad‘tress Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1109 and 1111 Gira:d Su, rbiladeiphia, Pa. 
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